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Organized labor in the United States is in 
danger of falling into irrelevance for nonmembers 
and members of trade unions. In January 2013, 
The US Department of Labor reported that the 
number of workers who were union members 
declined both in absolute numbers and as a 
percentage of workers from 2011 to 2012. Union 
membership declined from 11.8 percent in 2011 to 
11.3 to 11.3 percent in 2012. In 2012, the absolute 
number of workers who were members of labor 
unions declined below 16 million. This decline is 
attributed as a consequence of three factors: 

1. Outsourcing of work performed by 
unionized workers who have been traditionally in 
manufacturing. 

2. The onslaught of capital and the state 
against worker organizations that was 
concentrated in the private sector and now 
extends to public sector workers where 
unionization rates are significantly higher. 

3. Labor union’s own incapacity to retain and 
organize members due to a bureaucratic and an 
inflexible strategy that lacks tactics and vision. 
This breakdown of unions is a legacy of the NLRA 
and an exclusionary approach to organizing. 

The deterioration of the labor movement 
extends to trade unions representing workers in 
professional, skilled, and craft industries, where 
large employers are forcing health care, 
aerospace, construction, universities, and music 


and arts unions to accept concessionary 
contracts. In the absence of robust labor 
representation in industries once considered 
impervious to most economic downturns, most 
nonunion workers do not consider trade unions as 
a means to appreciably improving their wages and 
working conditions. As currently constituted under 
the National Labor Relations Act, organized labor 
is not an effective alternative to the power of 
business, which can fend off unionization through 
a range of tactics. 

While corporations used ideological threats of 
communism during the Cold War, today labor 
unions are not taken seriously as a significant 
threat. In most labor markets, labor unions 
represent a small share of all unionized, which 
further weakens the ability of those already 
organized to improve conditions at the bargaining 
table. Thus, in the absence of a political and 
electoral counterforce to the contemporary system 
of neoliberalism, labor leaders have initiated 
community-labor campaigns to expand their base 
outside of traditionally unionized sectors. These 
alliances make use of worker advocacy 
organizations, community-labor coalitions, 
workers centers, and NGOs to mobilize coalitions 
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Main Street, Keene, NH 03435, 603-358-2686 
<agezici@keene.edu> 

Julio Huato (11-14) Economics Department, St. Francis College, 
180 Remsen Street, Brooklyn Heights, NY 11201, 718-489-5331 
<juliohuato@gmail.com> 

Laurie Nisonoff (12-15) Social Science, Hampshire College, 
Amherst, MA 01002; 413-559-5397 <lnisonoff@hampshire.edu> 

Paddy Quick (10-13) Economics Department, St. Francis 
College, 180 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, NY 11201; 

631-286-5168 (h); <paddyquick@aol.com> 

Chris Rude (10-13) Center for International and Political 
Economy Research, <chris.rude@ciper.org> 

Lane Vanderslice (11 - 14) World Hunger Education Service, 
Washington, DC 20017 202-529-4120 (lvanderslice@verizon.net) 

Ex-Officio 


URPE National Office 

Patricia Duffy, URPE National Office, Gordon Hall, University of 
Massachusetts, 418 N. Pleasant Street, Amherst, MA 01002-1735. 
Tel. 413-577-0806. Fax 413-577-0261 <urpe@labomet.org> 

Managing Editor of RRPE 

Hazel Dayton Gunn, Dept, of City and Regional Planning, 

106 W. Sibley Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca NY 14853; 

Email: <hgl8@comell.edu> 


URPE 


The Union for Radical Political Economics (URPE) is a 

membership organization of academics and activists who share 
an interest in a radical analysis of political and economic top¬ 
ics. Since its founding in 1968, URPE’s members have used 
this analysis to advance various progressive political and social 
agendas. URPE publishes the Review of Radical 
Political Economics, runs a set of presentations at the academic 
professional meetings of the Allied Social Science Associations, 
sponsors a resource/speakers bureau called Economy Connec¬ 
tion, and holds a Summer Conference on political and economic 
topics at a family-friendly summer camp. Its members are 
active in a wide array of professional and activist projects. 


The URPE Newsletter 


The URPE Newsletter is published quarterly by the Union for 
Radical Political Economics. The Newsletter is a place for 
URPE members to publish shorter articles and speeches as well 
as make announcements of upcoming events that might be of 
interest to members. Articles and announcements can be sent 
to the Newsletter Editor in the body of an e-mail message, or as 
an attached file; send to firanceskboyes@gmail.com. 

Permission to reprint material from the Newsletter is granted 
for non-commercial uses, provided that the Newsletter is cred¬ 
ited as the source, and that two copies of the publication are 
sent to the URPE National Office. For permission to reprint 
for commercial purposes, contact the National Office. 


Other URPE Positions 


ASSA Coordinators: Fred Moseley, Mount Holyoke College, 
<fmoseley@mtholyoke.edu> and Laurie Nisonoff, 

Hampshire College, <lnisonoff@hampshire.edu> 

Newsletter Editor: Frances Boyes <franceskboyes@gmail.com> 

Economy Connection Coordinator: Ruthie Indeck, 
201-792-7459; <soapbox@urpe.org> 

Printing: Alta Printing, Gainesville, Florida. 


The URPE Newsletter is a good place to publish advertisements 
for new books! Rates are $300 per full page (7.5 inches wide 
by 9.3 inches high); $160 for a half page, and $85 for a quarter 
page. Exchange ads are also considered. Please write or call 
the National Office for more information on this. 

Deadlines for submission to Newsletter are January 7 for win¬ 
ter issue; April 7 for spring issue; June 20 for summer issue, 
and October 7 for fall issue. 
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| URPE Announcements | 

Remembering Roz Boyd 

Dedicated URPE member Roz Boyd passed 
away peacefully in her sleep Saturday, April 28, 
2013 after a brief illness. Her son, Andrew, was 
with her. 

Roz attended URPE summer conferences 
for decades, where she was a warm and 
welcoming presence, and expressed her 
strong views on the environment. She was 
supportive of URPE projects like Economy 
Connection and the Left Forum, and made her 
NYC apartment available for meetings. 

Over the years she was a strong feminist, 
peace, environmental and social justice ac¬ 
tivist, most recently as a member of the Granny 
Peace Brigade and the Union Square 
Greenmarket. As her son Andrew wrote, 
"Though barely five feet tall, she was a larger 
than life character - feisty and inspirational to 
the very end." So very true. Roz will be missed 
by many. 

2012 Golden Pencil Award 

The RRPE 2012 Golden Pencil Award was 
presented to William Dugger of The University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, OK. The Golden Pencil goes to the 
member of the editorial board who, in the opinion 
of the managing editor, has most generously gone 
beyond their regular duties to contribute to the 
business of the journal. Bill has scrupulously 
examined every quarterly financial statement of the 
RRPE. He has been exceptionally gracious about 
his assigned reviews and editorial coordinator (EC) 
designations. Indeed, he shines in his role of EC, 
supporting and assisting authors to bring their 
submissions to publishable form. Bill is one of our 
most humble stars on the board, and we are most 
fortunate to count him among our ranks. 

Hazel Dayton Gunn, Managing Editor, RRPE 


Focus on Macroeconomics 


Principles of Macroeconomics 

Activist vs. Austerity Policies 

Howard I. Sherman., tmeritus. University of California, liivereide; 

Michael A. Meeropol. John Jay Cal lage of Crimina l Justice 
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in support of workers employed in low wage 
industries. In 2005, unions affiliated in the 
Change to Win (CTW) Federation were 
determined to organize new members through 
strategies targeting large units in discrete service 
industries: hospitals and medical centers, major 
retail chain stores, hotel chains, and construction 
and building industries. The CTW plan eschewed 
what was called “corner store organizing” as futile 
in rebuilding labor union density. The breakaway 
CTW Federation, headed by the Service 
Employees International Union, thus far failed to 
expand labor union representation. In the wake of 
the global financial crisis, trade unions 
representing construction, retail, and hospitality 
workers have struggled to retain members. 

Even among workers convinced that labor 
unions will improve their conditions, find that the 
National Labor Relations Board is often used by 
management to undermine organizing unto unions 
and is incapable of forcing employers to negotiate 
with trade unions. The deterioration of working 
conditions is the legacy of the 1980s and 1990s 
era of concessionary bargaining by unions 
seeking agreements for wages that allowed 
capital and employers to reconstitute labor 
markets through outsourcing work to contractor. 
The profits that workers created were reinvested 
in low-wage producers overseas employed at 
plants with newer technology. As contracting 
grows, and trade unions are incapable of 
controlling labor costs, the corporate assertion that 
labor unions today are anachronistic and lack the 
capacity to improve working conditions for 
workers has grown in validity. 

Organized Labor’s Desperate Strategy 
to Change its Image 

Nearly two decades ago, US national labor 
leaders articulated the same sentiment that 
change was necessary in organized labor to 
respond to the realities of the demographic and 
material changes in the economy. Yet, so it seems, 
change is used as propaganda rather than to draw 
on new tactics, strategies, and organizational 


approaches to unions. In 1995, the language of 
change was largely cosmetic. John Sweeney 
replaced Lane Kirkland, a Cold Warrior, concerned 
more about the rise of militant labor movements 
abroad than building a strong labor movement at 
home. While under Sweeney the AFL-CIO 
created the Organizing Institute, established new 
educational programs, and replaced staff at key 
positions. In 1997, organized labor was 
galvanized further by the 15-day Teamsters UPS 
strike seeking to eliminate the inequities of the 
tiered wage system negotiated by previous 
national leaders. The strike ended in a partial 
victory, expressing the solidarity of workers to risk 
their jobs through challenging a key logistical 
corporation. While the strike removed elements 
of the tier system and energized trade unions and 
workers, the walkout was a fleeting victory by an 
insurgent union that then seemed to slip into a 
comatose sense of elation. Over John Sweeney’s 
reign from 1995 to 2009, the AFL-CIO was largely 
ineffectual in changing the practices of national 
unions whetted to precaution and unwillingness to 
confront employers. While some unions, chiefly 
those that formed the CTW Federation, devoted 
more financial resources to organizing; the 
primary expression of union power remained 
funding the electoral campaigns of labor-friendly 
political officials. 

What is Change? 

As labor union strength continues to sink, Rich 
Trumka, the AFL-CIO’s new president also has 
publically recognized the decline of trade union 
power. His plan is to draw on the community 
organizations to advance organizing campaigns. 
The victory of the Chicago Teachers Union to 
improve schools and deliver improved services to 
students in September 2012 was a victory for the 
local union over Rahm Emanuel, Chicago’s 
Democratic Party mayor who was seeking 
concessions and further privatization of the school 
system. The CTU strike demonstrated that 
workers could demand better wages and working 
conditions that would also benefit their 
constituents. 
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Today, as in 1995, organized labor considers 
the NLRA ineffective in protecting the rights of 
workers to organize into unions. The AFL-CIO 
considers the NLRA as ineffective in defending 
workers while seeking to organize unions. Even 
workers who are already in unions are finding that 
NLRA protections are eroded by court decisions 
that deprive them of representation at grievance 
hearings and frequently incapable of defending 
unionized workers who employers seek to fire. 
The economic downturn has allowed employers 
to ignore collective bargaining after winning 
organizing campaigns or the expiration of 
contracts. 

To counter the corporate and government 
assault against unions and US workers, the AFL- 
CIO plans to retool its approach to organization 
and representation through new strategies that 
would expand the definition of union 
representation to workers who are not governed 
by union contracts—especially the workers center 
model that unions and independent NGOs have 
used since the 1980s to organize workers on a 
community and industry-wide level. In addition, 
the leaders of national unions may advance a plan 
that uses workers centers, community, and 
faith-based organizations to organize workers. 
Since they are not governed by NLRA law, 
workers centers and community groups are not 
constrained by picketing and other laws. Unlike 
traditional unions, workers centers and community 
organizations are not bound by laws preventing 
pickets and concerted action. The rationale for 
unions to support community mobilization is to 
reach out to the growing low-wage workers in 
domestic workers, home care, logistics, 
warehouses, fast-food restaurants, taxi drivers, 
and day laborers in construction and other 
industries. While unions have supported low 
wage organization, the infusion of greater 
resources to support worker organizing 
campaigns is crucial to staunch the decline of 
traditional unions who are under assault. Thus, if 
trade unions generously fund and provide staffing 
to organizing the lowest-wage workers, they divert 
attention away from the business and government 
assault against traditional unions in the private 
and public sectors. 
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The question remains: what is implied by what 
Trumka asserts a need to embrace” new models 
of representation through workers centers and 
other organizations that do not have traditional 
NLRA protections? Is it in fact an effort to improve 
the conditions of US workers or a rear-guard 
action to defend the dwindling base? The most 
assertive workers centers will engage in 
campaigns to defend wages through mobilizing 
pickets, one-day strikes, and lawsuits, but will they 
form unions with dues-paying members? If the 
Taxi Workers Alliance of New York City is a model 
of the future union organization, we may find a 
multiple-tiered structure among unions—from 
those representing professional, skilled, and other 
service workers—to those who represent low- 
wage workers. But service workers in key sectors 
of the retail and information technology sectors 
require a serious commitment of resources and 
funding from unions to expand. 

As capital continues to relentlessly destroy the 
economic and social foundation of the working 
class organized labor must do more than invoke 
change and must encourage the self-organization 
of workers who will defend their fellow members 
even if it does not lead to the growth of traditional 
union representation. But if the labor movement is 
to grow, Trumka faces the more difficult task of 
changing the cautious and conservative culture of 
bureaucratic labor leaders to permit and 
encourage workers to engage in self-activity 
through mobilizing independent unions who may 
challenge the current leadership. If labor is to 
grow, change must include encouraging worker 
democracy and rank-and-file control over new 
forms of worker organizations that are 
autonomous and engage in militant action 
tradition unions are incapable or unwilling to act 
on. 
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Pedagogical Note 

A Novel Method of Teaching Keynesian Demand 
versus Neoliberal Austerity Policies 
Within the Simple Keynesian Model 


David Gleicher, Economics 

Adelphi University, Garden City, NY 11530 

gleicher@adelphi.edu 


Abstract 

A pedagogical note providing a useful, and yet 
very clean way for high school economics 
teachers—as well as professors teaching either 
introductory or intermediate undergraduate 
macro—to clearly convey the two sides of the 
current policy debate between Keynesian and 
neoliberal economists. Here the method is applied 
to a simple Keynesian model, but is easily adjusted 
for ISLM analysis. An important auxiliary aspect 
of the pedagogical method, particularly for high 
school teachers, is that the model is expressed in 
algebra, not geometry, thereby generating specific 
numerical solutions and allowing for multiple 
examples. This approach is absent from virtually 
all existing introductory textbooks. 


In the course of teaching introductory macro¬ 
economics in recent years I have hit upon a very 
effective method for showing the effect of a fiscal 
policy aimed at balancing the Federal budget in 
contrast to a normal Keynesian demand policy 
aimed at full-employment. It does require spelling 
out the simple Keynesian model algebraically, but 
from my own experience I think this makes the 
subject much easier to understand anyway, rather 
than relying solely on graphs. 

First, construct a set of linear equations that 
roughly correspond to existing numbers in the 

appropriate National Accounts (here we use those 
of the US), with respect to the different components 
of aggregate demand (D) and hence real GDP (Y). 


As is the norm, government spending is included 
in the set as an exogenous policy variable. The 
quantities of demand and therefore GDP are in 
billion dollar units, and according to the Accounts 
is each a flow variable measured annually. 

C - 900 + ,6Y 

[consumer-good demand function] 

I P = 100 + .15Y 

[planned-investment demand function] 

G = 3500 

[exogenous government demand] 

X = 3500 - .25Y 
[net-export demand function] 

Second, add an income tax equation, with the 
tax rate roughly corresponding to the existing 
effective rate, as well as an estimate of full- 
employment (potential) GDP (Yf). 

T = . 15Y [tax receipts] 

Yf = 17500 

Summing the demand equations and then 
setting aggregate demand equal to GDP leads to an 
aggregate-demand function and from that an 
under-employment equilibrium GDP of 16 trillion. 

D = 8000 + ,5Y 

Y* = D = 16000 

In equilibrium the budget balance is easily seen 
to be a deficit of a little over 1 trillion, as is roughly 
the case. 

T - 2400 

T-G = -1100 
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You are now ready to compare the two policy 
approaches. For simplicity we limit fiscal policy 
to government spending, no changes in tax rates 
(when it comes to austerity this is what proponents 
generally support in any case and the same might 
be said for most Keynesians when it comes to 
stimulating demand). Students might be invited 
to apply the model to changes in the tax rate, or a 
mix of the two policy instruments. 

The standard Keynesian policy is to create the 
demand needed to support full-employment 
equilibrium taking into account a multiplier effect. 
Solve for the change in government spending 
needed to provide this demand, observing that there 
is a multiplier here of 2. The increase in 
government spending causes demand to increase 
by twice as much, due increases both in 
consumption demand and investment demand as 
production (national income) rises. 

Yf* - 45000 + G +.5Yf* 

G = 4, 250 

AG = 750 

T = ,15Yf* = 2625 

AT = 225 

The budget deficit at full-employment 
equilibrium is easily derived from the change in 
government spending along with the tax function. 
The sizeable increase in the deficit is influenced 
greatly by the historically low effective tax rate of 
15%. The outcomes of the Keynesian policy then is 
full employment of the work-force (allowing for 
frictional unemployment), but it also means an 
increased annual Federal budget deficit. 

Yf* - 17500 

T - G = -1625 

The Neo-liberal austerity policy is to achieve a 
balanced-budget in the event of an existing deficit 
by reducing government spending at an amount 
equal to the deficit. Rarely is the multiplier effect of 
this taken into account, but implicitly the neo¬ 
liberal policy creates a recursive movement 
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whereby in each period demand and GDP are 
declining as are tax receipts and government 
spending, the former in each case at a lesser rate 
than the latter. This lead to an equilibrium solution 
in which the level of GDP equals aggregate 
demand and government spending is an amount 
equal to tax receipts. 

Y* = 4500 + G + ,5Y* 

G = T = .15Y* 

The outcomes of the policy, then, are: 

Y* = 12857 
G = T = 1928.55 
AG = -1571.45 
AT = -441.45 

This seems to me to provide students with a 
very clean version of the basic policy split 
in response to the present crisis. The algorithm 
can be adjusted without much difficulty to 
suit ISLM and similar models that include the 
monetary sector, and it certainly points students 
to the question of how, if at all, countries with 
sovereign currencies, e.g. the US, are really 
affected by budget deficits. And even if they are 
damaged, is it to such an extent that crippling 
unemployment and deep poverty, largely due to 
lack of demand, are to be deemed necessary 
equilibrium conditions? 


David Gleicher has been a professor of 
Economics at Adelphi University since 1981. In 
addition to his recent work in social semiotics, he 
has published research, including three 
monographs, into the classical labor theory of 
value, the determination of occupational wage 
rates, and the rescue of the third-class passengers 
on the Titanic. 
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URPE 2013 Conference: 

The Political Economy 
of the Environment 

Saturday October 5, 2013. 

The annual conference of the Union for Radical 
Political Economics will take place on Saturday 
October 5 at St. Francis College, Brooklyn, NY. 

It will focus on the relationship between political 
economy and the environment, ranging from 
discussions on analysis to policy changes and 
activism with an emphasis on the need for radical 
political economic and environmental analysis. 

URPE members and others who would like to 
participate are invited to submit proposals for 
individual presentations or paels on the topic to the 
URPE National Office: urpe@labornet.org. 

You are also invited to share your ideas on this 
conference by corresponding with members of the 
URPE Planning Committee: 

Paul Cooney (pcooney@ufpa.br), 

Ann Davis (adavisa@gmail.com) 
or Paddy Quick (paddyquick8@gmail.com). 




















